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PREFACE 

The following Bibliography and Synopsis of Chinese 
History were prepared in 1916 for the benefit of the 
Students of the British Chamber of Commerce Language 
School, at the request of the President of the Chamber, Mr. 
Archibald Rose, c.i.e;. A small edition (now exhausted), 
was privately distributed, and in response to numerous 
requests a re-print has been made; this I have presented to 
the N. C. B. R. A. S. and it will be sold for the benefit of the 
Society. In the re-print, the paper that — illustrated by 
lantern slides — was read to the students is included. The 
title " Friendly Books " was, at the suggestion of Mr. Rose, 
borrowed from that most charming work on astronomy, 
"The Friendly Stars," by Marther Evans, a work which 
succeeds in persuading the laymen that the constellations 
and the planets may play an important part in the life of 
the least scientific of men. 

It is hoped that this list of "Friendly Books" may 
serve a like purpose by making the East more comprehensible 
to the West. No attempt has been made to epitomize the 
complicated political situations that have succeeded one 
another since 1916 — but the names of a few books that 
have appeared in the interval have been added. 

Florence Ayscough. 
Hung Fu Chai, 

Shanghai, March, 1921. 
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When Mr. Rose asked me to come and speak to you on 
those books which might satisfy, or rather increase, your 
awakening interest in China my first impulse was to refuse:. 

I felt that I dared not presume to undertake so diificult 
a task. When, however, I considered,— that I had stood 
where you now stand, longing to know of this great country 
where our lot is cast, bewildered by the multiplicity of books 
around me, not knowing which to read first — when I con- 
sidered, moreover, that for years it had been my privilege 
to care for the library of the N. C. B. R. A. S.— then I 
felt " surely it should be in my power to do for these men 
that which slowly and hesitatingly I have done for myself ; 
surely I can point out to them the various paths which lead 
across the borderland on which they stand — I will try," 
Hence I stand here today. 

Because I know that you are all much occupied, that 
your minds are full of your daily affairs, that when it 
comes to the reading hour you are often tired ; therefore I 
have chosen from among the many hundreds written those 
books which one may describe as " friendly " books — that 
is, fireside companions — those easily read, knowing full 
well that, once the borderland is crossed, once well started 
upon the journey inland, each one of you will find for 
himself the direct road to the desired lafid. 

And now, before we speak of books specifically, let me 
urge in season and out of season, upon all occasions, the 
use of the " Bibliotheca Sinica," compiled with infinite care 
by the French Sinologue Henri Cordier, for years librarian 
to the N. C. B. R. A. S. At the end of Volume 4 you will 
find an index from which you may learn where the informa- 
tion you seek is to be found ; the body of the book consists 
of an invaluable list of classified references to all books and 
articles on China. 

Having thus made my little apologia and directed you 
to the chief fount of information in regard to China, we 
will proceed with the subject in hand. 
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" The Chinese Empire " by the Abbe Hue. In spite of 
the crushing indictment by Thomas Taylor Meadows, an 
undoubted authority on China, I will dwell at some length 
on the " Travels " of the Rev. Abbe, as it seems to me the 
most comprehensive book on China which is easily read and 
vvhich does not confuse one with an amount of detail 
arranged in encyclopaedic form. 

Our author possesses acute powers of observation, a 
lively -imagination, a keen sense of humour, and a charming 
literary style. He and his companion, Pere Gabet, who 
had been for years missionaries in Mongolia, arrived during 
the nineteenth century at Lhassa, where they hoped to preach 
the Gospel. They were, however, informed by the officials 
that orders -had been received from Peking that they should 
-be conducted in all comfort, but in all despatch, to Canton. 
"These orders were accordingly carried out, and the book 
before us is an account of this journey. 

Arrived at Tachienlu, on the borders of China and 
Tibet, they had a struggle with the mandarin in charge as 
to the mode of conveyance to be provided. The official 
wished to provide horses while they desired chairs. The 
Abbe decided that he must assert his authority, and was 
successful; although his conduct is, perchance, not to be 
emulated, I cannot resist reading you his account of the 
proceedings : — 

" After this first triumph it was necessary to revolt 
against the decrees of the Tribunal of Rites on the 
subject of the costume that we were to adopt. We 
had said to ourselves, in every country of the world, 
and especially in China, clothes play a very important 
part in the affairs of mankind, and since we have to 
inspire a salutory fear among the Chinese, it is by no 
means a matter of indifference in what we are to be 
dressed. We cast aside, therefore, our Tibet costume, 
the frightful wolfskin cap, the checked hose, and the. 
long fur tunic that exaled so strong an odour of beef 
and mutton, and we got a skilful tailor to make us some 
beautiful sky blue robes in the newest fashion of 
Pekin. We provided ourselves with magnificent black 
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satin boots adorned with soles of dazzling whiteness. 
So far the aforesaid Tribunals of Rites had no 
objection, but when we proceeded to gird up our loins 
, with red sashes, and cover our heads with embroidered 
yellow caps, we caused a universal shudder among all 
beholders, and the emotion ran through the town like 
an electric current till it reached the civil and military 
authorities. They cried aloud that the red sash and 
yellow cap were the attributes of Imperial Majesty 
allowable only to the family of the emperor and 
forbidden to the people under pain of perpetual banish- 
ment. On this point the Tribunal of Rites would be 
inflexible and we must reform our costume accordingly. 
We on our side alleged that, being strangers — travelling 
as such, and by authority — we were not bound to 
conform to the ritual of the Empire, but had the right 
of following the fashion of our own country which 
allowed everyone to choose the form and colour of his 
. garments according to his fancy. They insisted, they 
became angry, they flew into a furious passion; we 
remained calm and immovable, but vowing that we 
would never part with our red sashes and yellow caps. 
Our obstinacy was not to be overcome, and the Man- 
darins submitted, as they ought to do." 

It is with feelings of deep regret that, after having 
followed our travellers for many miles down the great 
Yangtsze until they reached the long desired roadsteads of 
Canton, where they were received with a circumstantial 
account of their own deaths, that we must leave them, 
but we lay down the volumes feeling that in any case 
we have obtained a bird's-eye view of the Chinese Empire, 
that we have flown over it as in an aeroplane, that it now 
remains for us to decide where we shall descend and what 
we shall study when we have alighted. This, of course, 
will depend largely upon one's individual tastes, but I think 
that, before closely studying their history, customs, and what 
not, one should try to establish a certain intimacy with the 
people, should try to see into the lives of these very human 
folk; and how is it reasonable to think that relations of any 
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kind, commercial or otherwise, can be entered into with 
people of whose language, history, customs, thoughts, and 
ideals one knows — nothing? 

" Chinese Characteristics " by Arthur Smith, is, of 
course, always recommended. In all probability you have 
read it. It is not the book of which I mean to speak. A 
missionary, reputed one of the foremost sinologues of the 
day, once said to me that he considered the most illuminating 
work on China to be Cornaby's " A String of Chinese Peach 
Stones." Cfertainly the author has woven wilh marvellous 
skill and understanding a tapestry in which each thread 
bears vital relation to the whole. His purpose he thus 
describes in the preface : — 

" My object has not been to attempt anything like 
a novel, but by means of a series of character sketches, 
in which the details are drawn from life, to picture the 
normal village life in Central China, to describe some 
leading incidents of the Taiping Rebellion, and to 
indicate how Chinese character may be modified under 
the changes which come and must come even in the 
changeless East. To many China is merely an old 
curiosity shop, to others a land of easily scared soldiers, 
or of anti-foreign mobs. The present need is for in- 
formation. A symmetrical work of art would hardly 
meet this need, and at the expense of what may be 
called literary fluency, the author has endeavoured to 
give as much reliable information as may be crammed 
into 480 pages." 

His success is unqualified. It is almost impossible to 
choose extracts that may be read, each paragraph seems so 
essentially a part of the preceding and succeeding one. He 
weaves round the figures of his dramatis personse a tale 
embellished with legends, descriptions of local customs, with 
notes on their industries, their manner of living, with extracts 
from their literary works, allusions to their folk lore, etc., 
etc. , until finally we have before us a marvellously graphic 
account of the sociology of the Chinese Empire in the early 
days of the Taipings. The soldiers of the Heavenly King 
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play a leading part in the drama, while the description of 
the burning of Hankow is most vivid. 

Such - general descriptions of China and its people, 
however, can but serve as an introduction to more specific 
knowledge. In order to simplify matters as much as 
possible I have made this list of a few books touching upon 
the various subjects connected with China, and I hope that 
you may find it useful. We cannot together even mention 
all the subjects enumerated, but I should like to touch on 
one or two. 

First, as to the history of this great people. The study 
is still in its infancy. China awaits her John Richard Green. 
There are in the European languages many sketches of 
Chinese history ; as these are, however, generally little more 
than annotated lists of the successive dynasties, they are not 
very illuminating. An attempt has recently (1914) been 
made by a Chinese literati to produce in English a history 
on modern lines, and, as a book of reference, Li Ung Bing's 
"Outlines of Chinese History" is extremely useful, well 
furnished as it is with maps showing the gradual expansion 
of Chinese territory; while "A Sketch of Chinese History," 
by Dr. Hawks Pott, is accepted as a standard. In Volume 47 
of the journal of the N. C. B. R. A. S., in an excellent article, 
Professor Latourette analyses what has been done and what 
needs to be done in the field of historical research. 

Though we may thus seem to stray from our subject of 
" Friendly Books," it will be well to take a fleeting glance at 
the great periods of Chinese history, at the lives, so 
concisely recorded by Professor Giles in his wonderful 
" Biographical Dictionary," of the famous men who have 
moulded and preserved the long-lived Empire. 

For many centuries the tide of this history ebbed and 
flowed in the Valley of the Yellow River to which had 
strayed some nomad tribes. The Capital moved backwards 
and forwards, from Loyang, Hsian-f u, Kaifeng-fu, not being 
established in Peking until the thirteenth century of our era. 

Emerging from the mists of dawn in the Primal period 
we discern many shadowy forms of: The Three Divine 
Rulers — of whom the most important were : — 
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' - Fii lisi (b.c. 2953"*, inventor of writing and musici to- 
whom likewise is attributed the adoption of the laws^ of 
marriage, the use of the lyre and the table lute, who 
possessed " the body of a dragon and the head of an- 
ox^" to whom the dragon horse , rising from the Yellow 
River presented. a scroll inscribed with the mystic diagram, 
of the Pa Kua. In Mayer's " Chinese Readers' Manual," 
which stands alone as a book of reference, you will find an 
a^tenjpted explanation of this famous combination of 
trigrams upon which the cosmogony of the universe is 
founded. 

Personally I confess to complete lack of comprehension, 
but certain it is that the Pa Kua is today a very potent charm 
against the power of evil spirits. On countless houses 
throughout China one sees nailed above the door this symbol. 
Often a mirror is placed in its centre, and above, an iron 
prong ; the idea being that, should an evil spirit, to whom 
the Pa Kua proved no detriment, be flying towards the 
house, then surely the reflection of his own ugly face would 
keep him away, failing this, he would be impaled upon the 
three-pronged fork, 

Shen Nung, now deified as God of Agriculture, who, 
according to tradition, taught his people to till the soil, and 
instituted the wonderful system described by Professor 
King in his absorbing little book " The Farmers of 40 
Centuries." 

Huang Ti, the Yellow Emperor of Gracious Memory. 

Then, more clearly outlined, there merge into view: — 

The Great Yao, ideal ruler, who placed a drum without 
his palace gates that all who so desired might, by striking 
thereon, obtain immediate audience: Shun, his successor, 
who journeyed far and wide to the limits of the Empire 
regulating all affairs. It is recorded that he ascended T'ai 
Shan, the sacred mountain of Shantung — most ancient of 
hallowed spots, and there performed worship to the Supreme 
Being. 

Yii, without whom, according to the Chinese, we should 
all be fishes. His marvellous engineering works saved the 
Empire from a devastating flood, and in recognition of his 
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genius, King Shun invited him to share, and eventuallj? 
inherit, the throne. 

The keynote of this period, well described by Dr. 
Legge in "The Religion of China," and by Dr. Ross in 
" The Original Religion of China," is a deep religious 
feeling. The people and, above all, the elected rulers, 
appear to have lived under, the unceasing consciousness of 
the presence and interference of an. all-ruling power, the 
Supreme God, or Shang Ti. They then instituted a worship 
of Shang Ti for all, in which the Stale ruler should be the 
only officiator. This worship, a pure monotheism, which 
remained, until the fall of the Manchu dynasty, the State 
religion, was performed in the Capital, wherever that might 
be, at an altar open to Heaven, precursor of the magnificent 
Ming monument we know in Peking. 

In addition to this, there existed a worship of their 
ancestors by all, and through the ages there grew up a 
worship of multitudinous spirits. 

With the death of Yit, the electoral system perished, 
and the hereditary principle was established. 

The first dynasty, Hsia, was founded, and Chinese 
history, as we know it, dawned. Although, according to 
our ideas, the Chinese may be said to have no constitutional 
history, one great principle governs all ages. This is the 
firm belief that there is one and only one way to attain the 
right to rule by Divine Decree, and that is to revere and 
honour " The Way of Heaven"; that if discontent and 
disorder are rife in the State, failure on the part of the 
rulers is proved. When, therefore, after four centuries and 
more the sovereigns of fisia had become effete, there rose 
one Prince of Shang named T'ang, who " with fear and 
trembling, feeling as though he were standing on the brink 
of an abyss," yet, knowing that the Decree of Heaven, 
which was infallibly correct, had fallen upon him, rallied 
the people to his standard, led the first successful rebellion, 
and founded the dynasty known first as Shang, then Yin. 
T'ang proved a great and just ruler to whom his responsi- 
bilities were very real. It is related that, after a period of 
drought and famine which for seven years devastated the 
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country, he offered his life to Heaven in expiation of the 
faults which he felt that he must have committed. His 
prayers were scarcely terminated when the heavens opened, 
the grateful rain descended, rendering fruitful the parched 
earth. 

With the fall, after some six hundred years, of Yin, we 
reach the close of the Primal period, and enter on the era of 
Feudalism when authentic history begins. Pure monotheism, 
of which we have spoken, was giving way to a worship of 
innumerable spirits, and with the Chou dynasty (b.c. 1122) 
we are, to quote Dr. Ross, suddenly introduced to a novel 
conception of God and our relationship to Him, a conception 
which has persisted to the present day. He is removed to a 
greater distance from us. The Chou dynasty is ushered in by 
the declaration of Prince Wu Wang, the Warrior King, son of 
King W'en, author of the " I Ching " that " Heaven is the 
Universal Father, and Earth the Universal Mother." Prior 
to that period there is no hint of such a sentiment. To this 
point of time, therefore, we trace the foundation of the 
materialistic view of the universe logically perfected three 
thousand years later by the philosopher Chu Hsi. You will 
find an extremely interesting exposition of the spirit worship 
which has since then evolved in "The Religion of the 
Chinese" by De Groot, who has made a deep study of the 
superstitions of China. Without wishing to be controversial, 
I would say that he seems to me greatly to misunderstand 
Confucianism. This moment in history is so well summarised 
by Mr. Lionel Giles in his " Sayings of Confucius" that I 
will borrow his words: — 

" It is almost certain that China had been feudally 
governed from the very earliest times, but Wu Wang 
placed the whole system on a seemingly firmer basis 
than ever. He divided his realm into a large number 
of vassal states which he bestowed upon his own kith 
and kin who had helped him to the throne. Thus 
the Empire really came to resemble a huge united 
family, which Chinese political theorists declare it to 
be, and for a short time all seems to have worked 
smoothly, but as the bonds of kinship grew looser, the 
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Central Government gradually lost all effective control 
over its unruly children and the various states were 
soon embroiled in perpetual feuds and struggles among 
themselves besides being usually at loggerheads with 
the parent dynasty." 

While these wars were at their height, when the Chou 
dynasty showed unmistakable signs of disruption and decay, 
there was born the great sage and philosopher K'ung Tzu, 
known to us as Confucius. 

A most sympathetic sketch of his life is to be found in 
Forsyth's " Shantung," while, in the introduction to "The 
Sayings of Confucius" Mr. Lionel Giles shows how 
gravely the sage has been misrepresented. 

A man of commanding presence and what must have 
been a fascinating personality, he exerted a tremendous 
influence on those about him. Before his birth there 
appeared the kylin, one of the four fabulous beasts which 
can walk on land or on the waves and whose coming heralds 
some auspicious event. His early life was spent in 
teaching; the main principles he inculcated being self-respect, 
self-control, and broad-minded tolerance. For a short time 
he held government office and proved a successful admin- 
istrator. He then, accompanied by his disciples, started 
upon a pilgrimage of thirteen years when he visited the 
Courts of the Feudal States preaching good government, it 
must be confessed, with but small success. Then, feeling 
that his mission had failed, he returned to his native state 
of Lu and devoted his remaining days to the compilation of 
the ancient books, leaving us the marvellous heritage of the 
famous Wu Ching and Ssii Shu, that is, the five classics 
and the four books. Again we turn to Mr. Giles : — 

"Throughout the era of that terrible period the 
light kindled by Confucius burned steadily and prepared 
men's minds for better things. His ideal government 
was not forgotten, his sayings were treasured like gold 
in the minds of the people ; above all, his own example 
shone like a glorious beacon, darting its rays through 
the night of misery and oppression and civil strife 
which in his lifetime he had striven so earnestly to 
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remove. And so it came about that his belief in the 
. political value of personal goodness was in some sort 
justified after all, for the great and inspiriting pattern 
which he sought in vain among the princes in his time, 
was to be afforded in the end by no other than 
himself, "The Throneless King" who is for ever 
enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen. It is absurd, 
then to speak of his life as a failure. Measured by 
results, the almost incalculably great and far-reaching 
- consequences which followed tardily and irresistibly 
after he had gone, his life was one of the most- 
successful ever lived by man. Three others and only 
three are comparable to it in world-wide influence ; 
Gautama's self-sacrificing sojourn among men, the 
stormy career of the Arab prophet, and the sinless 
years which found their close on Golgotha." 

Two stormy centuries passed and the Chou dynasty 
tottered to its fall. 

' The stage was then occupied by one of the most strik- 
ing figures in Chinese history: In B.C. 221 Prince Cheng 
of Ch'in, often spoken of as the "Napoleon of China," 
having overcome all rival states, aspired to a world empire. 
At the early age of twenty-two he sentenced his mother to well 
deserved exile, which unfilial conduct, combined with his 
general contempt for the ways of the past, drew down upon 
him the plain-spoken criticism of the literati. Feudalism 
vanished, the Empire was welded into a homogenous whole; 
to guard against attacks from the North by the ever trouble- 
some Tartars, that most marvellous work of man, the Great 
Wall, was undertaken ; palaces and roads were built, canals 
were dug; discarding the simple title of Wang or King, 
with which his predecessors had been content, he adopted 
that of Shih Huang Ti, or First Supreme Ruler, placing 
himself on an equality with heaven. Is it to be wondered at 
that the scholars demurred ? Finally, in the thirty-fourth year 
of his reign, weary of their perpetual opposition, the Emperor, 
at the advice of his Minister, Li Ssu, decreed that all books 
dealing with the past should be burnt — that history should 
begin with him! One can imagine the electric thrill of 
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horror with which this news was received. Books were 
hidden in waJls, in caves, — -wherever a corner could be. 
found. The edict was executed with the greatest severity, 
and many hundreds of the literati who attempted to rescue 
the precious tomes were buried alive. One cannot wonder,, 
that, by a nation whose love for literature amounts to venera- 
tion, his name is execrated. Nevertheless, had it not been 
for Shih Huang Ti„ the Chinese state as it exists today 
could not have been. ' 

Having thus touched on the Primal and Feudal periods 
and having reached the Imperial, which only clQsed with 
the drama enacted in 1912, we must not lingei"- 

The dynasty founded by the first Emperor was soon 
superseded by that of the glorious Han. Buddhism, des- 
tined to wield a great influence on art and in the lives of the 
people, under which influence followers of the creed beau- 
tified China with temples and monuments, reached China 
through Central Asia and was officially recognised; while 
early in our era Taoism, a faith as now practised so little 
in accord with the teachings of ils founder, Lao Tz2, a 
contemporary of Confucius, as to be almost unrecognisable, 
was sanctioned as a state religion. 

From this moment flourished the three famous religions 
of China, today so closely allied. Johnstone, in his invalu- 
able "Buddhist China" thus refers to their amalgamation: — 

"The Chinese people show by their beliefs and 
practices that they can be Buddhists, Taoists, and Con- 
fucians all at the same time. 

" A vivid and picturesque statement of this truth is 
contained in a quaint little story told of a 6th Century 
scholar, named Fu Hsi. This learned man was in the 
habit of going about dressed in a whimsical garb which 
included a Taoist cap, a Buddhist scarf, and Confucian 
shoes. His strange attire aroused the curiosity of the 
Chinese Emperor .of those days, who asked him if he 
were a Buddhist. Fu Hsi replied by pointing to his 
Taoist cap. ' Then you are a Taoist,' said the Emperor. 
Fu Hsi again made no verbal answer but pointed to 
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his Confucian shoes. ' Then you are a Confucian,* 
said the Emperor; but the sage merely pointed to his 
Buddhist scarf." 

Ignoring several interesting periods occupied in the 
gradual evolution, disturbed by many civil wars of the 
Middle Kingdom, we reach the Golden Age of the T'ang 
dynasty, when the great Tai Tsung gave China the bless- 
ings of peace and a settled government, which government 
is most lucidly described in " Desultory Notes on the 
Government and People of China" by Thomas Taylor 
Meadows, a book too little known. So law-abiding had the 
people become that of three hundred and more condemned 
criminals, who, in order to gather in the harvest, were 
released from prison on parole, not one failed to return and 
suflfer the death penalty at the great autumn execution. 

Now, we had best stay our steps for one brief moment 
and glance at literature. 

To attempt a bird's-eye view of Chinese literature, 
already in existence six centuries before the Christian era, 
a literature regarded by the people with a veneration 
amounting almost to worship, upon which is founded the 
entire social system of the Chinese, is a task before which 
the bravest spirit might well quail, and were it not for the 
marvellously concise yet comprehensive work of Professor 
Giles, an epitome would be impossible. In the preface to 
his handbook, compiled for the series ' ' Literatures of the 
World," he opens thus : — 

" This is the first attempt made in any language, 
including Chinese, to produce a history of Chinese 
literature." 

He proceeds upon the following plan : — 

Dividing his work into eight books, he treats his subject 
chronologically, giving copious quotations from authors of 
the various periods. Eliminating the legendary ages, he 
takes, as a starting point for his studx, the age of Confucius. 
The Chinese, who already lived in a state of considerable 
physical civilisation, were then in possession of a written 
language which they inscribed with a stylus on tablets of 
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bamboo. But until the days of the sage who diligently 
collected and edited the many utterances of early rulers 
which at one time or another had been committed to writing 
no homogenous literature can be said to have existed. He 
then analyses the classics, and passing on to the period of 
Han, he touches on the great historian Ssii Ma Ch'ien (at this 
date there lived also Pau Chao, who, upon his death, 
completed the history begun by her brother). On the 
lexicographers of the period and on the works of those famous 
travellers who penetrated Central Asia in an attempt to 
acquire the sacred books of Buddhism, in Book 4 he reaches 
the period of the T'ang, when sweet singers were numerous 
in the land. He thus described the " Short Stop," that 
characteristic form of Chinese verse : — 

" Although consisting of only 20 or 28 words, 
according to the measure employed, it is just long 
enough for the poet to introduce, to develop, to embel- 
lish, and to conclude his theme in accordance with 
certain established laws of composition. 

" The third line is the most troublesome to produce, 
some poets even writing it first. The last line should 
contain a surprise or denouement. The following short 
stop ' To a Firefly ' was written at the age of ten by 
the famous Li T'ai Po: — 

"'Rain cannot quench thy lantern's light, 
Wind makes it shine more brightly bright. 
Oh why not fly to Heaven afar. 
And twinkle near the moon — a star.' " 

Pie speaks of the great poet, Li T'ai Po, who, after 
having an adventurous life, having been prime favourite at 
Court, fell victim to intrigues, and was banished. Pie then 
wrote a lament in which these lines occur: — 

" My whitening hair would make a long, long rope. 
Yet would not fathom all my depths of woe." 

Of Po Ch'ii I, who immortalised the love story of the 
Emperor Ming Huang and the ever famous Yang Kuei Fei. 
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Of this you may read in the charming "Lute of Jade," a 
collection of poems I highly recommend. . He closes the 
book on the T ang with a remarkable extract, all too apt to- 
day, Called "On an Old Battlefield.' ' 

Under the Sung dynasty, which saw the apotheosis of 
painting, block printing was invented, and all branches of 
literature flourished. One exquisite poem must be noticed — 
"Autumn" ( "Lute of Jade" )., by Ou Yang Hsiu.— 

I 

" One night, when dreaming over ancient books. 
There came to me a sudden far-off sound 
From the southwest. I listened, wondering. 
As on it crept; at first a gentle sigh 
Like as a spirit passing: then it swelled 
Into the roaring of great waves that smite 
The broken vanguard of the cliff: 
The rage of storm-black tigers in the startled night 
Among the jackals of the wind and rain. 
It burst upon the hanging bell, and set 
The silver pendants chattering. It seemed 
A muffled march of soldiers hurriedly 
Sped to the night attack with mufHed mouths. 
When no command is heard, only the tramp 
Of men and horses onward. ' Boy,' said I, ' What 

sound is that? 
Go forth and see.' My boy 
Returning, answered, ' Lord, the moon and all 
Her stars shine fair; the silver river spans 
The sky. No sound of men is heard without ; 
'Tis but a whisper of the trees. ' 
'Alas!' I cried, 'then Autumn is upon us now.' 
'Tis thus, O boy, that Autumn comes, the cold pitiless 
Autumn of the wrack and mist, 
Autumn the season of the couldless sky, 
Autumn, of biting blasts, the time of blight 
And desolation: following the chill 
Stir of disaster, with a shout it leaps 
Upon us. All the gorgeous pageantry 
Of green is changed. All the proud foliage 
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Of the crested forests is shorn, and shrivels down 
.Beneath the blade of ice. For this is Autumn, 
Nature's chief executioner. It takes 
The darkness for a symbol. It assumes . 
The temper of proven steel. Its symbol is 
A sharpened sword. The avenging fiend, it rides 
Upon an atmosphere of death. As Spring, 
Mother of many-coloured birth, doth rear 
The young light-hearted world, so Autumn drains 
The nectar of the world's maturity. 
And sad the hour when all ripe things must pass, 
For sweetness and decay are of one stem, 
And sweetness ever riots to decay. 
Still, what availeth it? The trees will fall 
In their due season. Sorrow cannot keep 
The plants from fading. Stay ! there yet is man — 
Man, the divinest of all things, whose heart 
Hath known the shipwreck of a thousand hopes. 
Who bears a hundred wrinkled tragedies 
Upon the parcfiment of his brow, whose soul 
Strange cares have lined and interlined, until 
Beneath the burden of life his inmost self 
Bows down. And swifter still he seeks decay 
When groping for the unattainable 
Or grieving over continents unknown. 
Then come the snows of time. Are they not due? 
Is man of adamant he should outlast 
The giants of the grove? Yet after all 
Who is it that saps his strength save man alone? 
Tell me, O boy, by what imagined right 
Man doth accuse his Autumn blast?' My boy 
Slumbered and answered not. The cricket gave 
The only answer to my song of death." 

The Mongols introduced novels and the drama, which 
have never been considered by the Chinese as literature; 
while the ages of Ming and Ch'ing were characterised by 
encyclopjedias and dictionaries. 

Time does not permit us to linger and describe that 
.wonderful art in which the soul of China is revealed. 
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Many books of great distinction and charm witness to the 
lively interest which it has aroused, and these on our list 
are all "friendly books." We must pass to the next period 
of Chinese history, when intercourse with Europe was 
established. 

In 1274, when the Mongols occupied the throne in Peking, 
bearing letters from Pope Gregory X., the great Italian 
traveller, Marco Polo, reached China. He here resided 
for twenty-four years, during three of which he held office. 
Though one can hardly call a tome the size of " Cathay and 
the Way Thither " a " friendly " book, we cannot exclude 
from our category this the first testimony of an eyewitness, 
much impressed with all he saw, which occupies a unique 
position among books on China. Were it not, however, for 
the labour of its editor, the geographer Yule, how little 
accessible it would be! More than one writer has boldly 
compared Central Asia before Yule to Central Africa before 
Livingstone, and the following verses by Baber, whose 
" Travels in Western China " is one of the most fascinating 
books extant, record his appreciation of our debt: — 

To Henry Yule. 

" Until you raised dead monarchs from the mould, 
And built again the domes of Kanadu, 
I lay in evil ease and never knew 
The glamour of that ancient story told 
By Good Ser Marco in his prison hole, 
But now I sit upon a throne and view 
The Orient at my feet, and take of you 
And Marco tribute from the realms of old. 
If I am joyous deem me not o'er bold. 
If I am grateful deem me not untrue. 
For you have given me beauties to behold. 
Delight to win and fancies to pursue, 
Fairer than all the jewellery and gold 
Of Kublai on his throne at Cambalu." 

Marco's wondrous tales were scarce believed, and it was 
two hundred years and more (1517), before the Portuguese, 
first of Western Maritime Powers to open direct relations 
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with China, cast anchor in the harbour of Shang Chuen, 
an island off the coast of Kwangtung. Portuguese settle- 
ments were made in various places, Ningpo for one, where 
the riotous and licentious proceedings of the colonists caused 
the generally pacific Ming Emperor in 1545 to order them 
to be attacked by land and sea. As a result many were 
massacred, the rest fled for their lives. In 1557 we find, 
by means of pecuniary inducements, permission was given 
to erect sheds to dry and store cargo on the desert island of 
Macao. From that day to this foreign relations have never 
ceased. Morse, in his remarkably lucid work " The Inter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire," of which un- 
fortunately only Volume i, which deals with the " Period 
of Conflict," ending in i860, has so far appeared, gives the 
following account of the English entry into the trade of 
China : — 

"In 1635, under licence from the Governor of the 
Portuguese colony of Goa, a squadron of five ships 
was fitted out under Captain John Weddell who, with 
four of them, arrived at Macao on June 25th, 1637. 
The Macao Authorities recognised no power in the 
Governor of Goa to grant licences to trade in Chinese 
waters, and threw every obstacle in Weddell's way. 
After some days' patient waiting, he despatched boats 
to discover for himself the entrance to Canton, and 
then proceeded with his ships to the Bogue. Here it 
was represented to him that the Authorities at Canton 
must be referred to, and he was asked to wait six days. 
This period the Chinese utilised in arming the batteries. 
Receiving no reply to his request for leave to trade, 
Weddell then raised anchor to enter the river, but was 
fired on from the batteries. He returned the fire, 
silencing the guns, and proceeding to Canton, disposed 
of his cargo and loaded with sugar and ginger." 

It is impossible to follow, step by step, the struggle of 
the early traders to establish relations with the inhabitants of 
the Flowery Kingdom. Numberless obstacles were thrown 
in their way, endless difficulties were created; one of the 
most serious being that it was impossible to establish direct 
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communication with Peking, or to obtain suitable reception 
of oui: Envoys when they finally reached the Capital. 

Arid now I would draw your attention to a point which 
I think often escapes us :-^ 

If you look at the map of China you wita ^ee tlg^t the 
great mountain system which has its rise in TibSt i\f^ '"Toof 
of the world," falls across the southwestern proviritx;S of 
China to the sea. "The Far East," by Archibald Little, 
well describes the geography of the Middle Kingdom. .Dne 
arm separates the Yangtsze Valley from southern Chma. 
In this arm there are, in a distance of many hundred miles, 
but few apertures through which trade can pass, the most 
famous being the Mei Ling Pass, dividing Kuangtufig from 
Kiangsi. The picture now on the screen shows the type of 
mountain which must be traversed, and the description 
given by our friend the Abbe Hue will, I feel sure, bring 
vividly to your minds the terrible effort necessary to cross 
this barrier : — 

"After a delightful voyage of 15 days we arrived 
at the foot of the mountain, Mei Ling, when we bade 
adieu to our Mandarin junk and returned to our palan- 
quin. At sunrise we began to climb the steep and rugged 
side of the Mei Ling. There are several paths, but as 
they all present the same difficulties, you do not give 
yourself much trouble about the choice. The multi- 
plicity of paths are occasioned by the great number of 
travellers and porters who are obliged to cross the 
mountain which is, in fact, the sole passage for all the 
merchandise that the commerce of Canton is continually 
pouring into the interior provinces of the Empire. It 
is impossible to see without pain all these unfortunate 
creatures, loaded with enormous burdens, dragging 
themselves slowly up these tortuous and almost per- 
pendicular paths. The men whom their poverty con- 
demns to this terribly hard labour live, it is said, a 
very short time. 

" We arrived towards noon at the summit of the 
mountain, where there is a sort of triumphal arch in 
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tlie forrti of an immense portal on one side of which 
ends the province of Kiangse and on the other begins 
that ol Canton. . . . 

"We descended the mountain slowly and cautiously 
on ace <4t of the masses of rock with which the way 
was thickly strown, and we arrived in the evening at 
Ilan-Hioung." 

The point I would make is this. In those days, when 
steamers on the coast and launches on the river had not 
yet led to the abandonment of these land routes, a// inter- 
course between Central aud Northern China 'with the dis- 
tricts to the south of this barrier were by these, routes, and, 
until the days of which I speak, that of early European 
intercourse, none but tribute bearers had trodden them. To 
the south of these mountains lived the barbarians — the 
Miaotze, the Lolo and what not — those known collectively as 
"I." Even today there are in Kuei Chow many half 
absorbed tribes, and the piracies on the West River bespeak 
eloquently the uncivilised turbulent state of that part of the 
Empire. All strangers who had heretofore visited the 
Flowery Kingdom had arrived by the ancient and orthodox 
route, through Central and Northern Asia. Marco Polo, 
the Nestorians, and the various Russian Embassies, — one 
and all they had entered through the main portal. 

Had this geographical situation anything to do with our 
initial difficulties? Did the rulers at the Court of Peking 
find it impossible to believe that Envoys from a Sovereign, 
not to say an equal State, could come from the untamed 
South; that any good, in fact, could enter China by the 
" Service Stairs " ? Be this as it may, the difficulties were 
infinite. Our early embassies, those of Lord Macartney 
and Lord Amherst, undertaken to establish intercourse as 
between civilised nations, were, to a large extent, futile. 
Lord Macartney, it is true, was received by Ch'ien Lung, 
and did not perform the Ko T'ou, but the audience took 
place in the Emperor's travelling tent at Jehol, where he 
was passing the hot season ; while Lord Amherst, accredited 
in 1809 to the Emperor Kia Ching, as he firmly refused to 
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perform the Ko T'ou, was never received by the Monarch, 

was most rudely treated, and, after passing a few days in 

Peking, was hurried back to the coast. 

Finally, in 1840, there broke out what is known as the 

Opium War, thus epitomised by Morse : — 

" War had been hanging in the air from the time 
of Lord Napier's protest; war came when it did because 
the Chinese had precipitated a crisis with a vigorous 
campaign against opium. But it was not fought to 
uphold the trade in opium, and it was only the begin- 
ning of a struggle which lasted for 20 years and 
which was to decide the national and commercial 
relations which were to exist between the East and 
West." 

In a footnote Morse adds the following extracts from a 
lecture before the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
December, 1841, by John Quincy Adams, than whom a more 
rigid Puritan never breathed : — 

" Opium is a mere incident to the dispute, but no 
more the cause of the War than the throwing overboard 
of the tea in Boston Harbour was the cause of the 
North American Revolution. The cause of the War 
is the Kow-Tow." 

In 1842, the year which saw the arrival of the 
" Nemesis," the first iron ship to round the Cape, saw also 
the signing of the Treaty of Nanking. 

The Opium War was followed in a few years by the 
Arrow War, and it was not until i860 that the era of con- 
flict closed. Shall the next be called the era of aggression? On 
the whole period since i860 numberless volumes have been 
written; one is outstanding: "The Englishman in China, 
as illustrated by the career of Sir Rutherford Alcock" 
always seems to me to set forth the ideal of what an 
Englishman in foreign lands should be. I cannot close 
without mentioning those two great' rulers of the Manchu 
dynasty who have added so much to the lustre of Chinese 
history; K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung. Young China in 
revolutionary days was too prone to forget what services 
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they had rendered, and in speaking of Young China, I 
would strongly recommend those of you to whom the 
French language is no bar to read " L,a Politique Chinoise " 
by Maybon, published in 1908, which forecasts with startling 
exactness the events of 191 1. Nor must we forget, and, 
assisted by the brilliant work of Messrs. Bland and Back- 
house — "China under the Empress Dowager" — are we 
likely to do so, that remarkable woman who for so many 
years dominated the Far Eastern stage, — the "Old Buddha" 
Tzii Hsi. 

Neither must we omit to mention those who have sown 
that we may reap. First, that noble band of missionaries, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, who gave and are 
giving their lives to further the Faith. Here you see 
Mathieu Ricci, the first Jesuit to reach Peking, and Adam 
Schall, Instructor of Astronomy, holding between them a 
map which shows the field of their labours, and here Morrison 
to whom we are indebted for the first Chinese-English 
dictionary; Legge, whose translation of the Classics Pro- 
fessor Giles refers to as " The Greatest Existing Monument 
of x\nglo-Chinese Scholarship"; secondly, those laymen: 
Sir Harry Parkes, the brilliant Consular official who endured 
capture in i860; Sir Robert Hart, to whom China owes her 
Customs Service; Chinese Gordon of whose exploits at the 
head of the Taiping, eyewitnesses still tell with enthusiasm; 
of a host too numerous to mention whose memory we should 
keep green. 

One last portrait I would show you — that of Professor 
Giles. Our debt is too great to liquidate, in the small 
library of reference to which I refer in the Bibliography, 
not less than four volumes out of twenty are from his pen. 
Could he ask a greater reward than that students of things 
Chinese the world over should turn to him in their need ? 

Finally, I would draw your attention to a modest little 
volume instinct with life from cover to cover. " China — 
Being the Times Special Correspondence from China in the 
Years 1857-58" by George Wingrove Cooke. It consists of 
a series of papers sent home by each mail packet. 
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Specially favoured with opportunities for observation, 
he vividly recounts various incidents in the Arrow War; 
but herein does not lie his great value to us; — his remarks 
on the language and trade of China should be read by us 
all. May I, in conclusion, read a few extracts? 

" In a country where the roses have no fragrance, 
and the women no petticoats ; where the labourer has 
no Sabbath, and the Magistrate no sense of honour; 
where the roads bear no vehicles, and the ships no 
keels; where old men fly kites; where the needle points 
to the South, and the sign of being puzzled is to scratch 
the Antipodes of the head ; where the place of honour 
is on the left hand, and the seat of intellect is in the 
stomach; where, to take off your hat, is an insolent 
gesture, and to wear white garments is to put yourself 
in mourning: we ought not to be astonished to find a 
literature without an alphabet, and a language without 
a grammar." 

No! No alphabet, it is true, but the most marvellous 
series of word pictures and symbols that the world has ever 
seen. Pere Wieger, in his book " Caracteres " (No. 12 of 
the Rudiment Series), so describes them as to make their 
study a fascinating game. This, until lately only available 
in P'rench, has now, I am glad to say, been translated. Mile. 
Chalfont and Chalmers are both interesting. Never shall I 
forget the thrill which ran through me when I discovered 
the ancient character for " horse," in the inscriptions on the 
Chou drums ; you see it on the screen, and beside it, the 
present form. Below we have a combination of "cold'' and 
" horse" which results in " p'ing" — to run away — precisely 
what, as we all know, a horse does do when it is cold. We 
have only to add the radical heart to this combination and 
the result is "p'ing" — to be carried away by one's emotions. 

Time forbids that we should linger on this fascinating 
subject. We must turn to trade. 

Writing from Canton, Cooke realised our disadvan- 
tages, and \Vrites thus: — 
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" The gate at which we must enter China is the 
mouth of .the Yangtsze Kiang. Give us entrance there, 
in our own ships, in our own steamers, and we can 
deposit our goods in every great city of the interior of 
China. 

"Let us start from Shanghai, and make an imagi- 
nary voyage up this river. With the exception of 
M. Hue, no European has ever yet sailed upon its higher 
waters, or has, indeed, been much above Nanking. M. 
Hue has added nothing to our knowledge for com- 
mercial purposes, but I have obtained access to some 
reports of Chinese who traversed the whole distance 
frequently with commercial objects, and I may be able 
to tell something more of this river than is yet known 
to Englishmen, 

" Having threaded our wav through the shallows at 
the mouth, we are in the largest, deepest, and the most 
abundant river in the world.' ' 

Then, in imagination, he guides us up the great river, 
through the gorges where but yesterday the only motive 
power was supplied by human beings, to Chungking. 

" At this confluence stands the great city of Chung- 
king, the second great commercial emporium of China. 
My authority states that under the walls of Chungking 
the lusty young Yangtsze is already as broad as the 
Canton river in front of the dear departed factories, 
very deep, and very rapid. You may go farther if 
you please, for there is Western Szechuen and all the 
land of poppy-bearing Yunnan higher up. But the 
stream grows rocky, and savage tribes from Tibet and 
Burma make the way dangerous. We are getting to 
the western boundary of China proper; we have done 
our work; we have 'opened up the country' — so here 
we will turn our steamer's head (shall we call her the 
' Yangtsze'?), and pass swiftly back, towing our junk- 
loads of tea and silk and wax; and, satisfied, I hope, 
with our speculative voyage." 
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Time presses — I will therefore only read the words 
with which he closes his paper for dispatch by the home- 
going mail-packet: — 

" Many topics press upon me as I resolutely 
close this paper ; let me only add that all dealing with 
the interior of China is impossible unless your Agents 
speak the language of the people^ 

and, I have done. 
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The following bibliography has been compiled with 
but one object in view, — that of producing a list of books, 
easily read, which would help those beginning their study of 
the Chinese to a slight knowledge of the Middle Kingdom 
and its people. 

It is not from lack of appreciation that the monumental 
works of early writers are ignored; without the foundations 
laid by these students of pioneer days not one of the 
"Friendly Books" could have been written. The compiler 
has chosen works of yesterday and today, familiar in their 
form and phraseology, in the confident belief that once 
interest is aroused the ancient tomes will suffer no neglect. 
Much remains to be done and one cannot too often reflect 
on tlie words of Dr. Bridgman, first president of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, spoken in his 
Inaugural address on October 16, 1857: 

"Work there is here in China — abundance of 
work — for the scientific and the erudite, who love to lake 
geographical surveys, and who, as the Empire opens, 
sallying away from these narrow limits, will hasten to 
traverse its broad plains and rivers, ascend its high 
ridges and lofty mountains. Work there is here — 
abundance of work — for those who love to extend 
their quiet and unobtrusive researches beneath the 
surface. Work there is here — abundance of work — 
for those who, elevating their thoughts, love to mark 
and measure the courses of the celestial orbs, and who, 
grappling with the more subtle fluids, will develop the 
laws of our atmosphere in its terrific cyclones. But 
time would fail, and your patience would be exhausted, 
if I should linger here to enumerate, in detail, the 
multifarious objects which bid us come to work, as 
zealous labourers, in the wide domain of science and 
letters. 
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" In the three great departments of natural history, 
the mineral, the vegetable, and animal kingdoms, there 
are thousands and thousands of objects, great and small, 
wooing the lovers of nature's forms and of her ever- 
changing drapery. A few enthusiastic men, such as 
Peter Osbeck, de Loureiro, Abeel, Robert Fortune, and 
others of like genius have borne away some brilliant 
specimens, and have told the western world how rich 
and beautiful are the works of the Almighty in these 
eastern empires. But not the half, nay not the 
thousandth, part has yet been told." 

These words are hardly less true today than when 
they were spoken. 

The classification used is that employed in the library 
of the N. C. B. R. A. S. and the numbers given are those 
allotted to the various books in the same library : 

A " Friendly Books " (those easily read). 

B Books of a more technical nature for the student. 

The key to all knowledge as far as China is concerned 
is the "Bibliotheca Sinica," Henri Cordier, 4 vols., a classified 
index of books and articles. 

" The Wisdom of the East" series is extremely valuable ; 
the editors thus describe their object: 

The object of the editors of this series is a very 
definite one. They desire above all things that, in their 
humble way, these books shall be the ambassadors of 
good-will and understanding between East and West, 
the old world of Thought and the new of Action. In this 
endeavour, and in their own sphere,theyare but followers 
of the highest example in the land. They are confident 
that a deeper knowledge of the great ideals and lofty 
philosophy of Oriental thought may help to a revival 
of that true spirit of Charity which neither despises 
nor fears the nations of another creed and colour. 
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GENERAIv WORKS 



Bibliotheca Siaica 4 vols. (1904-1908) 
RncyclopiEdia Siuica (1917), pp. 634 



Cordier 015.51 
Couling 035.1 



C 63 
C 63 



(100, 200) PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 



Recherches sur les Superstition en 

Chine (1911- ) 
The Religions of China (1880), pp. 210 
The Original Religion of China, 

pp. 328 
The Religion of the Chinese (1912), 

pp. 230 
The Religious System of China, 6 

vols. (1892-1907) 
History of Chinese Philosophy, pp. 

184 (1914) 
Life, Labours and Doctrines of 

Confucius (pamphlet) (1897) 
Sayings of Confucius, pp. 132 (1912) 
The Chinese Classics (1861-1S72) : 

Confucianism 299.51 L 52, 299.51 
L52.1 

Taoism 299.51 L 52.12, 299.51 
L 52.13 
Mind of Mencius, pp. 316 (1897) 
Sayings of Lao Tsd 
Chuang Tsfi, pp. 467 (1889) 
Chinese Buddhism, pp. 454 (1880) 
Buddhist China, pp. 389 (1913) 
The Awakening of Faith, pp. 45 (1907) 
The Arabian Prophet: A Chinese 

Life of Mohammed, pp. 330 (1921) 
Nestorianism (see Bib. Sin., pp. 1357- 

1360) 
Islamism (see Bib. Sin., pp. 1360-1364 

and 3136) 
Judaism (see Bib. Sin., pp. 1353-1360 

and 3136) 



Dori 133.5 D 65 
Legge 299.51 L 52.14 
Ross 299.51 R 53 

de Groot 299.61 G 89.11 

de Groot 299.51 G 89.1 

Suzuki 181 Su 1 

Parker 299.51 P II 

Giles, L. 299.51 G 38 
tegge 



Faber 299.51 F 11.14 
Giles, h. 

Giles, H. A. 299.51 G 371 
Edkins 294.1 Ed 1 
Johnston 294.1 J 57 
Richard 294.1 R 35 
Mason 297 M 11.1 



A String of Chinese Peach Stones, pp. 

479 (1895) 
Chinese Characteristics, pp. :M2 (1894) 
Village Life, pp. 352 (1899) 
Village and Town Life in China, pp. 

155 (1915) 
The Chinese and Their Rebellions, pp. 

656 (1865) 



(300) SOCIOLOGY 

Cornaby 351.9 C 63 



Smith 351.9 Sm 4 
Smith 351.9 Sm 4.1 
Leong and Tao 351.9 L47 

Meadows 351 M 46 
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The Population of China, pp. 17 (1904) 
Chinese Currency and Banking, pp. 

447 (1915) 
Finance in China, pp. 503 (1914) 
Notes on Chinese Criminal I,aw, pp. 

674 (1899) 
Penal Code of China 
Treaties Between China and Foreign 

Powers, 2 vols. (1908) 
Chinese Folklore, pp. 240 (1910) 



RockhiU 312.51 R 53.1 
Wagel 336.51 W 11.1 

Wagcl 336.51 W 11 
Alabaster 349.51 Al 1 

Staunton 

Herstlet 341.2 H 34 

Macgowan 398.3 M 12 



(400) LANGUAGE 



Dictionary, Chinese-English, 3 vols. (1912) 
Pocket Dictionary, English-Chinese, pp. 

712 (1910) 
How to Ijearn Chinese, 2 vols. (1907) 
Chinese New Terms and Expressions, pp. 

296 (1913) 
New Terms for New Ideas, pp. 148 (1913) 
Caractferes (No. 12 of the Rudiments 

series), 2 vols. (1915) 
Early Chinese Writing, pp. 35 
Progressive L,essons 
Essays on the Chinese Language, pp. 496 

(1889) 



Giles 495.1 G 37 
Hillier 495.11 H 52 

Hillier 495.11 H 52.11 
Morgan 495.1 M 82 

Mateer 495.1 M 13.1 
Wieger 495.1 W 63.112 

Chalfant 419 C 35 

Bullock 

Watters 495.1 W 1 



(500) NATURAL SCIENCE 

Feng Shui or the Rudiments of Eitel 501 Ei 1 

Natural Science, pp. 84 (1873) 
Recherches sur o'origine de I'abaque Vissiere 511.2 V 65 

Chinois et sur la derivation des 

ancienses fiches a calcul, pp. 28 

(1892) 

Astronomy 



A The Mongol Instruments in Peking, 

pp. 26 (1878) 
B Uranographic Chinoise, 2 vols. (1875) 
B Observations and Researches made at 

the Observatories of Hongkong and 

Zi-ka-wei 



Wylie, W. 522 W 97 



Schlegel 523- 
(Under 524) 



Sch 1 



Geology 

B Central Asia, 2 vols. (1844) 
A Letters to the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce (1871-1872-1874) 



Humboldt, von 551 H 86 
Richtofen, von 515.1 R 
37.1 
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B Trilobites from Shantung, pp. 10 (1905) Woodward 665.39 W 85 
B Research in China, 3 vols, and .^tlas Willis 

Bthnoi^ogy 

B The Origin of the Chinese, pp. 78 Chalmers 572 C 34 
(1866) 

Botany 

A Fortune's travels give much botanical 

information (see Fortune) 
B Index Florae Sinensis, 3 vols. (1886- Forbes 681.951 F 74 

1905) 
B Works by Bretschueider (see Bret- 

schneider) 
A A Naturalist in Western China, 2 vols. Wilson 581.951 W 63 

(1913) 
A Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Shaw 682 Sh 1 

Supply, pp. 361 (1914) 
B Plantae Wilsonae, 3 vols, edited by 681.951 Sa 1 

Sargent (1911-1917) 

Zoology 

B Memoires conceruaut I'histoire Na- 508.51 J 49 

turelle de la Chine issued by Zi-ka- 

wei, 4 vols. (1880-88-96-98) 
B Les Oiseaux de la Chine (in Shanghai David and Oustalet 

Club) 
A A Key to the Birds of the I^ower Gee and Moffatt 698.2 G 

Yangtse Valley, pp. 222 (1917) 26 

A Wild Life in China, pp. 255 (1911) Lanning 690 Iv 11 
A Fur and Feather in North China, pp. Sowerby 591.9 So 9 

190 (1914) 
A Big Game of Western China, pp. 318 Wallace 599 W 11 

(1913) 
A Articles by Swinhoe, Styan, La 

Touche (see names) 
A Handbook on Birds of the Yang Tzfl Allison 
A Article on Reptiles, journal N.C. Stanlej' 

B.R.A.S. (1914) 
B Insects of China, pp. 96 (1842) Donovan 595.7 W 37.11 

(600) USEFUL ARTS 
MMDICINB 

La medecine en Chine au XX eme sciecle, Vincent 610 V 65 

pp. 316 (1915) 

Report on Plague Prevention, pp. 187 Wu Lien-teh 614.951 W 

(1911-1913) 95.1 
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Various phrase books for the use of 

doctors 
Notes on Chinese Materia Medica, pp. Hanbury 610 H 11 

43 (1862) 
Notes on Chinese Materia Medica, pp. Stuart 610 St. 9 

558 (1911) 

Engineering 
Articles in the Far Eastern Review 

AGRICUI.TDRE 

A The Farmers of Forty Centuries, pp. King 630 K 53 

441 (1911) 
B Recherches sur I'agriculture et I'hor- 630 H 34 

ticulture des Chinois, pp. 258 (1850) 
B An Account of the Cultivation and Ball 683 B 11 

Manufacture of Tea in China, pp. 

382 (1848) 
Opium (see Customs special series) 

Manufactures 

Works on Silk by Rondot 

Customs special series on various articles 

Raw Silk, pp. 180 (1913) Duran 677 D 85 

(700) FINE ARTS 
Numismatics 

B Ancient Chinese Coins, pp. 21 (1913) Chalfant 737 C 34 
A Stewart-Lockhart Collection, pp. 230 Lockhart 737 L 79 
(1915) 
Various works by Ramsden (see 

Ramsdeu) 
Glover Collection 

Art in General 

A Chinese Art Handbook, 2 vols. (1904- Bushell 709.51 B 85 
06) 
L'art Chinoise, pp. 320^(1910) Paleologue 709.51 P 11 

Ceramics 

A Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols. (1902) Gulland 738.51 G 93 

B Chinese Porcelain and Hard Stones, Gorer and Blacker 738.51 
2 vols. (1911) G 65 
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A Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 2 vols. Hobson 738.51 H 65 

(1915) 
B Chinese, Japanese, and Korean Pot- Williams 738 W 63 

teries exhibited New York, 1914, 

pp. 129, Plates. 

Painting 

A History of Chinese Pictorial Art, pp. Giles, H. A. 759.9 G 37 

179 (1905) 
A Painting in the Far EJast, pp. 287 (1913) Binyou 759.9 B 51 
B Epochs of Chinese-Japanese Art, 2 Fenollosa 759.9 F 31 

vols. (1912) 
B La Philosophie de la Nature dans Petrucci 759.9 P 31 

I'art de I'extreme Orient, pp. 150 

(1910) 
A Early Chinese Painting, pp. 43 (1916) Gates 769 9 G 1 
A Catalogue of Chinese paintings (this Ayscough 759.9 Ay 3 

illustrates the type of tale and the 

subjects chosen by the Chinese as 

the theme of their paintings), pp. 

112 (1914) 
A Catalogue Chinese Paintings Metro- Ferguson 759.9 F 31 

politan Museum, New York (1914) 
A Outlines of Chinese Art, pp. 263 (1919) Ferguson 709.51 F 32 

Music 

A Chinese Music, pp. 84 (1884) Aalast, van 780.51 Aa 1.1 

A Some Aspects of Chinese Music, pp. Green 780.51 G 75 

149 (1913) 
A Chinese Music, pp. 44 (1907) Richard 780.51 R 35 

(800) LITERATURE 

A History of Chinese Literature, pp. 439 Giles, H. A. 895.1 G 37 

(1901) 
A Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, Giles, H. A. 895.13 G 37 

pp. 490 (1908) 
B Notes on Chinese Literature, pp. 260 Wylie 895.18 W 97 

(1867) 
B A Manual of Chinese Quotations, pp. Stewart Lockhart 895.1 

645 (1903) L 78 

Many translations of Chinese poems, 

novels, plays, are to be found under 

the numbers 895.11, 895.12, 895.15, 

etc. 
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A Chinese Novels and Maxims, pp. 250 Davis 895.13 D 11 

(1822) 

A A Lute of Jade, pp. 116 (1915) Cranmer-Byng 895.11 C 

84 

A The Chinese Reader's Manual, pp. 440 Mayers 895.18 M 11 

(1874) 

B Poesies de rSpoque de Thang, pp. 301 d'Hervey, St. Dennys 

(1862) '^'^ 895.11 H 34 

A A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Waley 89-5.11 W 12 

Poems, pp. 168 (1918) 

A More Chinese Poems, pp. 109 (1919) Waley 895.11 W 12.1 

A Poems from the Chinese, pp. 8 (1919) Ayscough and Lowell 

895.11 Ay 3 

(900) GEOGRAPHY, DESCRIPTION, ANTIQUITIES, 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY 

B Description of China, 2 vols. (1735) Du Halde 915.1 H 11 

76.12 

B Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols. (1903) Yule-Cordier 915 P 75.12 
B An Account of Lord Macartney's Staunton 915.1 St 1 

Embassy, 3 vols. (1797) 

B The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols. (1901) Williams 915.1 W 67.1 

A Travels and Researches in Western Baber 915.1 B 12 

China, pp. 201 (1882) 

A The Chinese Empire, 2 vols. (1848) Hue 915.1 H 86 

(in French) 

A The River of Golden Sand, 2 vols. Gill 916.1 G 37 

(1880) 

A Peking to Mandalay, pp. 460 (1908) Johnston 915.13 J 57 

A Beyond the Barrier (Manchuria) Miller 

A Journeys in North China, 2 vols. (1870) Williamson 915.11 W 63 

A Houseboat Days in China Bland 

A Peking, pp. 474 (1920) Bredon 915.11 B 74 

History, Ancient and GbnErai, 

A Article by Latourette, Jour. N. C. 

B. R. A. S., Vol. XLVII 

B Ancieut History of China Giles, H. A. 

B Ancient History of China, pp. 382 Hirth 931 H 52 

(1908) 

A La Chine Aucienne, 2 vols. (1853) Pauthier 915.1 P 26 

A History of China, 2 vols. (1881-1882) Boulger 951 B 71 

A Sketch of Chinese History, pp. 206 Pott 951 P 75.1 

(1915) 

A Outlines of Chinese History, pp. 644 Li Ung Bing 951 L 62 

(1913) 
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Hanlin Papers, pp. 427 (1894) 
China in 1857-58, pp. 457 (1859) 
International Relations, Vol. I (1910) 

Vols. II-III (1918) 
The Englishman in China (life of 

Alcock), 2 vols. (1900) 
China Under the Empress Dowager, 

pp. 525 (1910) 
ha. Politique Chinoise, pp. 365 (1908) 
Life of Chinese Gordon, pp. 407 (1884) 
China: An Interpretation, pp. 630(1916) 
Railway Enterprise in China, pp. 304 

(1908) 
The Passing of the Manchus, pp. 404 

(1912) 
Intellectual and Political Currents in 

the Far Bast, pp. 396 (1911) 
The Changing Chinese, pp. 356 (1911) 
The China Year Book (yearly) 



Martin 951 M 36 
Cooke 951.9 C 77 
Morse 951 M 84.1 

Michie 951.9 M 56 

Bland and Backhouse 

951.9 B 56 
Maybon 951.9 M 11 
Hake 923.5 G. 65 
Bashford 951.9 B 11 
Kent 961.9 K 19 

Kent 951.9 K 19.1 



Reinsch 951.9 R 27 

Ross 951.9 R 71 

Bell and Woodhead 951.9 

B 46 
Ivatourettes 951 L 11 



Farjeuol 951.9 F 22 

Smith 951.9 Sm 4.12 
Harding 951.9 H 23 



A The Development of China, pp. 274 
(1917) 

A Through the Chinese Revolution, pp. 
352 (1915) 

A China in Convulsion, 2 vols. (1901) 

A Preseut-Day China (general descrip- 
tions of China abound); they are 
far too numerous to mention, pp. 
250 (1916) 

A The Fight for the Republic in China, Weale 951.9 W 37.7 
pp. 490 (1917) 

AntiquiTibs 



B T'ai Shan, pp. 591 (in French), pp. 

591 (1910) 
B Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan, 2 vols. 
B Jade : An Archseological Study, pp. 

370 (1912) 
B Mission archseologique dans la Chine 

septentrionel, 2 vols. (1909) 



Chavaunes 951.11 C 34 

Stein 

Laufer 913.51 L 36.12 

Chavannes 915.18 C 34.1 



A SMALI< UBRARY OF REFERBNCE ON CHINA SH0OI.D HOtD A 

GOOD DICTIONARY (CHINBSE-ENGLISH), PROFESSOR GII,ES 

BY PREFERENCE ; IF THIS IS NOT OBTAINABI,B 

MACGII<MVRAY'S or WII,I,IAM'S SHOnl,D 

BE SUBSTITUTED. 

Encyclopaedia Sinica Couling 

Geography of China Richards 
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Things Chinese 

The Religions of China 

Outlines of Chinese History 

Sketch of Chinese History 

The Chinese Reader's Manual ' 

Chinese Biographical Dictionary 

History of Chinese Pictorial Art 

History of Chinese Literature 

Chinese Art 

The Flight of the Dragon 

The Sayings of Confucius 

The I/ife, Labours, and Doctrines of 

Confucius 
The Sayings of Lao Tzu 
Buddhist China 
International Relations 
The Englishman in China as illustrated 

by the Career of Sir Rutherford 

Alcock 
The Passing of the Manchus 
The China Year Book (yearly) (1913) 

(contains excellent Commercial Map) 
Development of China 
Outlines of Chinese Art 
One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems 



Dyer Ball 

Legge 

Li Ung Bing 

Pott 

Mayers 

Giles, H. A. 

Giles, H. A. 

Giles, H. A. 

Bushell 

Bin yon 

Giles (Lionel) 

Parker 

Giles (Lionel) 
Johnston 
Morse 
Michie 



Kent 

Bell and Woodhead 



Latourette 

Ferguson 

Waley 



FtORIjNCe Ayscough. 



SYNOPSIS OF CHINESE HISTORY 



The figures in parenthesis are in reference to the numbers in 
"The Biographical Dictionary" by H. A. Giles under which the 
life of the individual in question may be found. 



LEGENDARY PERIOD, B.C. 2852-2205 

(585) FU HSI, taught the people to rear animals for food, 
instituted marriage, in fact laid the foundations of 
civilization. 

(1695) SHEN NUNG, the God of Agriculture, taught the 
people to till their fields, discovered the medicinal 
properties of plants. 

(871) HUANG TI, ruled for 100 years, period of great 
prosperity, progress, and enlightenment; invented 
wheeled vehicles, armor, ships, etc., etc. 

(2426) YAO, glorious reign, corrected calendar, appointed 
YU (subsequently ruler) to regulate the waters of the 
Empire which had overflowed in a flood. 

(1741) SHUN, one of the 24 examples of filial piety 
chosen by YAO, to whose notice he came, to be first 
co-ruler, then his successor on the throne. (See Ross, 
p. 37, re Religiosity of Ch.) 

In the Shu Ching (Book of History) we have evidence 
that when Shun became ruler he '" sacrificed specially, 
but with the ordinary forms, to Shang Ti; sacrificed 
purely to the six objects of Honour (see Mayers, Pt. II, 
216) ; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the hills 
and rivers, and extended his worship to the host of 
spirits" (see Legge, R. of Ch., p. 25), from which we 
gather that state worship had long been organized, and 
that an inferior worship of multitudinous spirits had 
already grown around the primitive monotheism. De 
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Legge quotes a Chinese literati as saying, " We have 
nothing in China the roots of which are not to be found 
in the Canons of Yao and Shun." 



HSIA. Sovs.17. Cap. Honaji. B.C. 2205-1766. 
Duration 439 years. 

(1846) YU. After his great work of draining ihe Empire was 
accomplished, Shun chose Yii as co-ruler, and upon the 
death of Shun, Yii founded the Hsia dynasty; from his 
time the throne became hereditary. He is reputed to 
have cast in metal nine tripods upon which he engraved 
descriptions of the nine provinces into which he had 
then divided the Empire. (See Mayers, Pt. I, 290; Pt. 
II, 263.) 

(354) CHIEH KUEI, last ruler of dynasty, for years 
indulged in cruel brutality almost unparalleled in history, 
and spent vast sums to please his infamous concubine, 
Mo Hsi (1536) ; finally the people revolted and he was 
obliged to flee from his capital. 



SHANG changed to YIN. Sovs. 28. Cap. Honan then 

Hsi-an-fu {.Ch'ang An), Shensi. B.C. 1766-1122. 

Duration 644 years. 

(282) T'ANG, a virtuous noble, chief of the state of Shang, 
was leader of this first successful rebellion in Chinese 
history. In the speech made after the campaign T'ang 
said that Heaven, who favored the common people, 
had chastized the wicked Government of the late 
Sovereign and had made use of him, T'ang, as His 
instrument. It was witli fear and trembling he had 
undertaken the great task, feeling as though he were 
standing on the brink of a great abyss. But the 
DECREE OF HEAVEN was infallibly correct; he had, 
therefore, appealed to the people to assist him in carrying 
out the "punishment determined by Heaven." Thi 
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doctrine, that the wickedness of man draws down 
calamity from Heaven, is illustrated throughout the 
Books of History and Odes, and is indeed still a firm 
belief among the Chinese {vide the Manchu abdica- 
tion). 

A noted character of this dynasty is the minister (913) 
I Yin, who banished T'ang's grandson, the eventual 
successor, for misconduct, and kept him in exile until 
he promised to reform. 

VVU TING, the 20th ruler, was famous for that he raised a 
worthy mason (604), Fu Yiieh, to the rank of prime 
minister, but subsequently the dynasty began to decline 
and saw its close with the 28th ruler. 

(414) CHOU HSIN, whose career was one of extreme 
lust and cruelty. His notorious concubine (1844), Ta 
Chi, who is popularly described as being the cause of 
the fall of the dynasty, was so entrancingly beautiful 
that when eventually taken prisoner no one could be 
found to slay her, until the ancient T'ai Kung (1862), 
who had previously broken his sword and gone into 
voluntary exile to escape the tyrannous rule of Chou 
Hsin, stepped forward and, covering his face, laid the 
enchantress low. 

The casting of metals into various utensils had by this 
time become a highly developed art, and examples of the 
founder's skill are still extant; many of these vessels are 
engraved with ideographs, and many are of great beauty. 



CHOU. Sovs. 34. Cap. Hsi-an-fu {Ch ang Ati) then 

Loyang. B.C. 1122— 255. Duration 867 yeais . 

Divided into 3 Periods — Rise of Dynasty, 

Feudalism, Age of Seven States. 

Period I. RisB oi? Dynasty 

(2353) WU WANG, who, by Decree of Heaven, raised the 
standard of revolt against Chou Hsin and founded the 
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dynasty, was the son of the famous W^n Wang (2308) 
(compiler of the I Ching) and elder brother to the no 
less famous Chou Kung (418). After a prosperous 
reign of seven years he died, leaving the throne to his 
son, aged 13, who ruled successfully, aided by his uncle, 
Chou Kung. The Empire was divided into petty states, 
wise laws were made, government was developed, taxes 
were inaugurated and progress made in all directions. 
Able rulers were, however, succeeded by some less 
competent and by the year 770 B.C., when the capital 
was moved to L,oyaing, the dynasty existed in little 
more than name. 

Period II. Age oe Feudalism 

The various states made war upon one another under 
the shadowy suzerainty of "Chou" and finally ushered in 
the 

Period III. Age oe the Seven States— 

Ch'in, Ch'u, Yen, Chi, Han, Chao, Wei. 

History is concerned with their alliances and struggles 
for supremacy, from which Ch'in (modern Shensi) 
emerged triumphant. 

This period of the Chou dynasty ("from about 500 b.c. 
to its fall) is specially interesting as being the Age of the 
Philosophers : 

(1288) LAO TSU, alleged author of the Tao Te Ching, 
and founder of Taoism ; 

(1043) CONFUCIUS, China's greatest Sage, who compiled 
the ancient records : Shu Ching, Shih Ching, I Ching, 
Li Chi, and wrote the Ch'un Ch'iu; who taught self- 
respect, self-control, and broad-minded tolerance; 

(1522) MENCIUS, his greatest disciple, who was 
nevertheless an independent and original thinker who 
held optimistic views as to the innate goodness of human 
nature : 
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(807) HSUN TZU, whose views were the reverse and who 
was execrated by the scholars ; 

(1537) MO TZU, who taught a very beautiful doctrine of 
"universal love," and their followers, who flourished 
during these centuries, bequeathed to China the mar- 
vellous heritage upon which her social system is raised. 

Great advances were made in the Sciences and the Arts, 
silk was universally known, dyeing was practised, furs were 
worn, while the bronzes of the period testify to the existence 
of a high degree of civilisation. 



CH'IN. Sovs. 5. Cap- Hsienyang (Shensi). 
B. C. 255-206. Duration 49 years. 

(1712) SHIH HUANG TI (Prince Cheng of Ch'in), often 
spoken of as the Napoleon of China, having overcome 
all rival states, aspired to a World Empire. At the 
early age of 22 he sentenced his mother to well deserved 
exile; which unfilial conduct combined with his general 
contempt for the ways of the past, drew down upon 
him the plain-spoken criticism of the literati. 
Feudalism vanished, the Empire was welded into a 
homogeneous whole ; to guard against attacks from the 
north where the notorious Hsiung-nu were everlastingly 
causing trouble, he built that most marvellous work of 
man, the "Great Wall," while palaces and monuments 
were erected throughout the Empire, and roadways were 
laid in every direction. Discarding the title of " Wang" 
or " King " with which his predecessors had been 
content, he adopted that of Shih Huang Ti or First 
Supreme Ruler, thus placing himself on an equality 
with heaven. Is it to be wondered at that the scholars 
demurred? Finally, in the 34th year of his reign, 
wearying of their perpetual opposition the Emperor, at 
the advice of his minister Li Ssu (1203), decreed that 
all books dealing with the past should be burnt, that 
history should begin with him. The edict was executed 
with extreme severity, and many hundreds of the 
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literati, who attempted to rescue the precious volumes, 
were buried alive. One cannot wonder that, by a 
nation whose love for literature amounts to veneration, 
his name is execrated; nevertheless, had it not been for 
Shih Huang Ti the China, which we have known, could 
not have existed ; he conceived the Imperial idea. 
When his commanding personality was removed by 
death the dynasty founded by him quickly collapsed 
and was succeeded by that of the Han. 



HAN {Former or Western). Sovs. 14. Cap. Hsi-an-fu 

{Ch'ang An). B.C. 206-A.D. 25. 

Duration 231 years. 

(1334) KAO TSU (Liu Pang, a beadle) Feudalism revived. 
Assisted by his consort, Lu Hou (1442), a woman of 
iron will, he consolidated the Empire he had gained 
and ruled it wisely and well. 

(1298) WEN TI (Liu Heng), one of the 24 examples of 
filial piety, was 5th sovereign of dynasty, which he ruled 
wisely and frugally for 23 years, placing the empire on 
a sound financial basis. 

(1276) WU TI (Liu Ch'e) reigned during one of the most 
important periods in Chinese history, an age of great 
generals, brilliant statesmen, and men of letters. Han 
reached zenith of its power, empire was enlarged. An 
imperial proclamation was issued calling to court all men 
of genius; see (2093) Tung Fang So (1750), Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien (1753), Ssu-ma Hsiang-yu, etc., etc., many 
famous commentaries on the Classics (which were then 
rescued from the various hiding places in which they 
had, during the " burning of the books " been placed) 
were written, art and literature flourished. The Emperor 
built a great hunting park at Shang lin (Mayers, 592) 
which is often depicted. Pottery with a dark green 
glaze made its appearance, and bas-reliefs of the period 
are extant. Korea was conquered and the troublesome 
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Hsiung Nu finally overcome. The Emperor was a 
slave to Taoist superstition ; magicians, male and female, 
flocked to his court. 

With the opening of this dynasty we begin to find 
ourselves on historic ground as far as painting is concerned, 
and the names of several artists have come down to us, Mao 
Yen-shou (1506) being one. 

(2203) WANG MANG "the Usurper," a nephew of the 
consort of the Emperor Yuan Ti, who caused the down- 
fall of the dynasty, reigned for a few troubled years 
and was finally beheaded. 



HAN {Later or Eastern). Sovs. 12. Cap. Lo Yaitg. 
A.D. 25-221. Duratio7i 196 years. 

(1305) KUANG WU (Liu Hsiu), a descendant of Kao Tsu, 
took up arms and founded the Eastern Han. He 
devoted hiniself to the arts of peace, feeling that the 
Empire needed rest, but laid the seeds of the future 
downfall of his dynasty by giving great power to 
eunuchs. 

(1292) MING TI (Liu Chuang). Most important event 
of his reign was the official introduction of Buddhism 
into China (it had been known since the time of Wu 
Ti) ; a mission was sent to India to inquire into the 
Faith and returned in a.d. 65 bringing two Indian 
priests. During both Han periods the various struggles 
with the Hsiung Nu and other peoples of Central 
Asia had opened routes through which a certain 
intercourse with Western peoples was held, Roman 
merchants came in 166 to Lo Yang via Cochin-China 
which they had reached by sea. In 165 the first Taoist 
Pope was appointed, Chang Tao-ling (112) by name, 
and Taoism became a state religion. 

The power of the eunuchs having become outrageous. 
Yuan Shao (2561) formed a plan for their extermination, 
asking the assistance of the famous (and infamous) General 
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Tung Cho (2091). The plan miscarried, but in the trouble 
which ensued the dynasty hastened to its doom. Hsien Ti, 
last reigning prince, retired into private life. 



THE THREE KINGDOMS. A.D. 221-265. 
D^iration 4-4 years. 

MINOR HAN in Ssu Chilan. Sovs. 2. Cap. Chengiu. 

WEI, central ajid northern provinces. Sovs. 5. Cap. 
Loyang. 

WU, Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsu, Chekiang. Sovs. 4- Cap, 
Nanking. 

This period is one of the most famous in Chinese 
history and has been immortalised in the historical novel 
called the " San Kuo." The actions recorded abound in 
marvellous adventures and thrilling incidents, and it may 
be compared to the age of chivalry in Europe. Chinese 
and Japanese story-tellers draw largely from these times, 
while the greater part of Chinese stage plays reproduce the 
characters of the period. Although governed by different 
rulers, these States spoke the same language, and had a 
like administration, so the influence of the Chinese race 
spread far to the south. 

The events of the period are so confused that an 
epitome is utterly impossible. Many famous men and 
women played their various parts and it is by reading of 
their lives that a general idea of the period, which so far 
has not been well described in any European tongue, can be 
gained. Famous names during the San Kuo : 

(2013) TS'AO TS'AO, Duke of Wei. 

(2561) YUAN SHAO. 

(1803) SUN CH'UAN, first Emperor of Wu. 

(1338) LIU PEI, first Emperor of Minor Flan. 

(459) CFIU-KO EIANG, one of most famous characters 
in Chinese history, minister of Eiu Pei. 
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(1009) KUAN YU (now worshipped as the god of war), 
faithful hetichman of Liu Pei. 

(51) CHANG FEI, devoted friend of Kuan Yu, henchman 
of Liu Pei. 

(1754) SSU-MA I, Marquis of Wei. 

The names of a few painters are noted, Ts'ao Fu-shing 
(997) being the most famous. 



WESTERN CH'IN. Sovs. 4. Cap. Loyang. 

A. D. 265-317. Duration 52 years, 

(1768) VVU TI (Ssu-ma Yen). Internal discord and 
agitation combined with the dread of hostile neighbours, 
rendered the consolidation and unity of the Empire an 
imperious duty; this Wu Ti accomplished, his main 
object being to defeat Wu; an expedition was fitted 
out ; a battle in which Wu was overcome was held on 
the Tung'ting lake. After his death a successful 
Tartar invasion took place and the enfeebled dynasty 
moved its capital to Nanking from which date it was 
known as 



EASTERN CH'IN. Sovs. 11. A.D. 317-420. 

Duration 103 years. 

The Emperors were all weak and incompetent, the 
last being compelled by Liu Yu (1375), who had begun 
life as a seller of straw sandals, to abdicate, whereupon Liu 
founded the dynasty known as Liu Sung (House of Liu). 

The artistic horizon begins to widen and the names of 
many painters are noted, one of the greatest in the whole 
history of Chinese art being that of Ku K'ai-chih (989), 
who lived at this time; indeed painting reached a very high 
standard. 
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DIVISION INTO NORTH AND SOUTH. 

A.D. 24-0-589. Duration 169 years. 

SUNG {House of Liu, see 1375). Sovs. 9. Duration 59 
years. Cap. Nanking. 

CH I. Sovs. 7. Duration 23 years. Cap. Nanking, see 
Hsiao Tao-clieng {714), founder. 

LIANG. Sovs. 6. Duration 55 years. Cap. Nanking, 
see {720) Hsiao Yen, founder. 

CH EN. Sovs. 5. Duration 32 years. Cap. Nanking, 
see {236) Ch'en Pa-hsien, founder- 

NORTHERN OR FIRST WEL Sovs. 15. Duration 
149 years- Cap. Loyang, see {2552) Yuan Hung-yen, 
son of the Toba Tartar Hung, founder. 

WESTERN WEI. Sovs. 3. Duration 22 years. Cap. 
Loyang, see {2259) Yuan Pao-chu, founder. 

EASTERN WEI. Sovs. 1. Duration 16 years. Cap. 
Kai-feng-fu, see {2560) Yuan Shan-chien. 

NORTHERN CH'I. Sovs. 7. Duration 39 years. Cap. 
Loyang, see {964) Kao Yang, founder. 

NORTHERN CHOU. Sovs. 5. Duration 32 years. 
Loyang, see {2533) Yuan-wen Chou, founder. 

At this time, which may be called a period of darkness, 
there was a constant struggle between the Tartars of the 
north and the Chinese who had been driven to the south; 
neither side were homogeneous; as may be seen from the 
above synopsis one short-lived dynasty succeeded another 
both north and south of the Yangtze. Buddhism flourished 
exceedingly, especially under the Tobas who made it their 
state religion, and the magnificent sculptures still extant, 
which may be seen at the famous Lung Men in Honan 
(see photos N. C. B. R. A. S. no. 913.51.384) were inspired by 
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followers of the new faith. The southern contemporary 
of the Wei, the Liang at Nanking, were also devout 
Buddhists and very beautiful remains of the sculptors' art 
may be seen at the Liang tombs, Chi Hsia Shan, near the 
Lone Tree station, Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 



SUI. Sovs. 4. Cap. Hsi-an-fu (Ch^ang-an). 
AD. 599-618. Duration 29 years. 

(2367) KAO T3U (Yang Chien), son of the famous Yang 
Chen (2362), who is known as the " Confucius of the 
West.' ' This wise and able prince rose under the Wei 
and Chou dynasties to be Duke of Sui and finally 
induced the last ruler of Chou to resign the throne, 
whereupon he founded the Sui dynasty with its capital 
;h Ch'ang-an, while his generals overcame the kingdom 
of Ch'en in the south, China being thus re-united. He 
set an example of simplicity and economy in food and 
dress, and during his reign of sixteen years the 
population is said to have doubled. 

(2393) YANG TI, his son, an extravagant monarch who, 
although his private character was in no way admi- 
rable, spent great sums on public works; he created a 
system of canals which made communication between 
Ch'ang-an and Hangchou possible; he also greatly 
encouraged literature and prided himself upon his 
literary attainments. His self-abandonment to a life 
of pleasure gave great dissatisfaction, rebellions broke 
out, usurpers arose, disorder prevailed, the dynasty 
crashed to its fall. 

Under the Sui dynasty names of painters became 
more numerous and more prominent as though in prepara- 
tion for the grand galaxy of artists so shortly to appear; in 
fact Chan Tzu-ch'ien has actually been called the founder 
of T'ang painting. 
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T ANG. Sovs, 22. Cap. Hsi-an-fu {Ch' ang-an) . 
A.D. 618-907. Duration 289 years. 

(1239) KAO TSU (Li Yuan), founder of dynasty, a 
native of Shansi, at recommendation of his son, Li 
Shiii-min, who raised the successful standard of revolt 
against the Sui, abdicated 626 in favor of 

(1196) T'AI TSUNG (Li Shih-min), who reigned with un- 
rivalled brilliance and glory for 24 years. He con- 
solidated the Empire and gathered around him all the 
great statesmen of the time; see Wei Cheng (2264), 
Tu Ju-hui (2061), Fang Hsiian-ling (553). Embassies 
came from distant countries to pay him tribute, 
succeeded by 

(1109) KAO TSUNG (Li Chih). Conquest of Korea 
finally accomplished, and limits of Empire greatly 
extended. In 664 he fell under the domination of (2331) 
Empress Wu Hou, one of China's Catherines, a most 
remarkable woman; upon his death she imprisoned his 
successors and ruled the Empire for 22 years. During 
the last fifteen years she changed the dynastic name to 
Chou. Except for a few unsuccessful attempts at 
rebellion her rule was willingly submitted to. The 
people prospered aiid much glory was added to the 
arms of T'ang. When age had finally weakened her 
powers Chung Tsung, whom she had imprisoned, 
resumed the throne ; being a weakling he was completely 
under the rule of his consort, Wei Hou, who possessed 
all the vices, but none of the virtues, of Wu Hou. 

(1172) HSUAN TSUNG (Li Lung-chi), often spoken 
of as Ming Huang, reigned 45 years; at first his 
reign promised to be most glorious; he practised 
economy, administration improved ; he was a patron of 
literature, surrounding, himself with the brightest 
intellects of the day; latterly, however, he abandoned 
himself to a life of pleasure, falling into the toils of the 
famous beauty, Yang Kuei-f ei (2394), to whom he was 
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absolutely devoted. Their love story is a theme cele- 
brated by poets and painters, the affairs of the kingdom 
became so involved that rebellion broke out; the 
Imperal soldiers refused to fight until the heartbroken 
ruler had issued the order for Yang Kuei-fei's execu- 
tion. The rebellion was crushed but from this date the 
glory of the dynasty was dimmed. 

The influences which contributed to its fall may be 
summarized as: the rise of various border tribes, the 
insubordination of the governors, who had been appointed 
to various border cities — the power of the eunuchs. 

It is impossible to epitomize the glories of the dynasty, 
often called the Golden Age of Chinese learning. The 
literary examinations, introduced under the Han, were 
perfected, poets and painters were encouraged, strangers 
flocked to the court at Ch'ang An. Nestorians came, and by 
order of the Emperor the famous Nestorian tablet was 
erected. Mohammedanism was then introduced, while both 
Zoroastrians and Manichseans made their appearance. 

Famous Poets and Painters: Li T'ai-po (j 181), Tu Fu 
(2058), Meng Hao-jen (1518), Wang Wei (2241), Han Yu 
(632), Po Chii-i (1654), Wu Tao-yuan (2349). 

Throughout the waning years of the dynasty the 
shadow of the dreaded Tartars grew blacker and blacker, 
drew nearer and nearer, and finally overwhelmed the 
Empire. 



THE FIVE DYNASTIES. Sovs. 13. A.D. 907-960. 

Duration 53 years, 

POSTERIOR LIANG. Sovs. 2. Duration 16 years. 
Cap. Loyang. Chu Wen {475), founder. 

POSTERIOR T'ANG. Sovs. 4. Duration 13 years. 
Cap. Loyang, Li Tsun-hsu {1220), founder. 

POSTERIOR TSIN Sovs. 2. Duration 11 years. Cap. 
Pienliang {Kai-feng-fu). Shih Ching-t'ang {l706) of 
Turkic descent, founder. 
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POSTERIOR HAN. Sovs. 2. Duration 4- years. Cap. 
Pienliang. Liu Chi-yuan {1285), founder. 

POSSERIOR CHOU. Sovs. 3- Duration 9 years. 
Pienliang, Kuo Wei {1076), founder- 

None of these ephemeral dynasties exercised control 
over the whole of China, and the so-called empires, varying 
in size under the different dynasties, were confined to the 
Yellow River basin, hemmed in by the Khitans in the north 
and surrounded by a number of semi-independent states in 
the south. China was not in a position to present a united 
front to a foreign foe, so the time was most favourable for 
the development of the Tartars, and this led.ultimately to the 
dominion of China by the Mongols, most important of the 
tribes. The times were not conducive to the cultivation of 
the peaceful arts ; the names of various painters are recorded, 
one of whom, Huang Ch'uan (852), rose to considerable 
fame. The invention of block printing by Feng Tao (573) 
during the Posterior T'ang is supposed to have taken place. 



LIAO. Sovs. 9. A.D. 907-1125. 

Duration 218 years. 

T'AI TSU (Yeh-lui Cko-li-chih 2445), founder, suc- 
ceeded in uniting the Nu-chen and other Tartar tribes. 



WESTERN LIAO. Sovs. 5. A.D. 1125-1168. 
D^iration 4-3 years. 



CHING KIN. Sovs. 10. A.D. 1115-1260. 
Duration 145 years. 

(6) T'AI TSU (Akuta), a chieftain under the Liao, 
threw off his allegiance with a success that emboldened 
him to ask for recognition of his dynasty the Kin or 
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Chin; he also entered into diplomatic relations with the 
house of Sung, then established with their capital at 
Pienliang, and greatly extended his power, setting up 
his capital at Peking whence he forced the Liao to flee. 

These 'dynasties were contemporary with the Sung 
(northern) dynasty, the Kins becoming iirst their allies and 
then their conquerors. The Mongols finally swept in, 
overthrew the Kins, and eventually the Bungs (southern) 
themselves. 



SUNG. Sovs. 9. Cap. Pienliang. A.D. 960-1127, 
Duration 167 years. 

(168) T'AI TSU (Chao Ku'ang-yin), Grand Marshall 
under the Chou; when sent on an expedition to repel 
the Liao Tartars,, his army invested him with the 
yellow robe at the Ch'en bridge, K'ai-feng-fu. He 
thereupon founded the Sung dynasty, ruling wisely and 
well, fostering education and agriculture, choosing his 
officials with care, and consistently placing civil officials 
above the military, a state of affairs which continues to 
the present day. 

(160) T'AI TSUNG (Chao Huang) also ruled well; began 
wars with the Khitans of Liao. 

Various wise rulers succeeded one another, the arts 
flourished, the great reformer Wang An-shih (2134) and 
his equally famous rival, Ssu-ma Kuang (1756), influenced 
the times. 

(145) HUI TSUNG (Chao Chi), a patron of the arts and 
an artist of no mean ability, reigned 25 years, formed 
the fatal alliance with the Kin Tartars, enemies of the 
Khitan, that eventually led to the downfall of the 
dynasty. The Kins, as soon as they felt strong enough, 
turned upon tjieir allies ; finally they came to blows and 
the Kins forced the Sungs south of the Yangtze. 
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SOUTHERN SUNG. Sovs. 9. Cap. Linnan 

{Hangchou) . A.D. 1127-1280. 

Duration 153 years. 

(i66) KAO TSUNG (Chao Kou), a weak ruler who did 
not prosecute the wars against the Kins with any 
ardour; his general, Yo Fei (2501), was largely influen- 
tial in preventing these redoubtable warriors from 
crossing the Yangtze. No ruler of ability rose; the 
struggle on the north, which shortly began between 
the Kins and the Mongols, resulted in the defeat of the 
Kins ; the victorious Mongol hordes swept over China, 
crossed the great river, followed the unfortunate Sungs 
from Hangchou to Foochou thence to Kuangtung, even- 
tually driving the last of the line, a mere boy, to take 
refuge on the island of Yai-shan ; here, when all hope 
was lost, he was drowned by his faithful henchman, Lu 
Hsiu-fu (1413), who, taking the child on his back, 
sprang into the sea. 

Both periods of the Sung dynasty were literary and 
artistic, rather than warlike, and under their rule the Chinese 
intellect seems to have become, as it were, crystallized, and 
Chinese art developed into the lines which it, for the most 
part, retains. It was a period of catalogues, encyclopedias, 
and voluminous classical commentaries, which has been 
summed up in a word as that of Neo-Conf ucianism. Bud- 
dhism was neglected, attacked by the Confucian literati, as 
well as by the Taoists, under whose auspices new systems 
of natural philosophy were elaborated. One of the most 
famous names in Chinese history is that of the Confucian 
commentator Chu Hsi (446), who, according to Dr. Legge 
and Dr. Ross, logically perfected the materialistic view of 
the universe, introduced by the writers of the I-ching, 
which view, in their opinion, is contrary to the spirit of 
Confucian teaching; among the poets the best known is Su 
Tung-p'o (1785), and of the painters, Kuo Hsi, Li Lung- 
mien, Chao Ta-nien, Mi Fei, Ma Yuan, Hsia Kuei, Fu C'hi, 
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and others far too numerous to mention. The ceramic art 
made great progress and potteries of the Sung period com- 
mand to-day fabulous sums. 



YUAN. Sovs. 9. Cap. Peking {Yen). A.D. 1280-1368. 

Duration 88 years. 

(605) T'AI TSU (Genghis Khan, a.d. i 162-1227). His 
remarkable career belongs rather to the annals of 
Mongol than Chinese history, by the age of 40 having 
served as a mercenary under the Kin Tartars and 
subdued various tribes he felt himself powerful enough 
to assume the Imperial title of Khan; this he did on the 
banks of the Onon opposite Urga, the port where he 
was born, and forthwith began to make arrangements 
for the invasion of northern China ; when this was to 
all extents complete he turned his attention to Central 
Asia where success followed his arms. 

(1012) SHIH TS'U (Kublai Khan, ad. 1214-1294) 
reigned 1280-1294, was the first of the descendants 
of Genghis to establish his capital at Peking; this he did 
when the conquest of China was complete. An ardent 
Buddhist, he was tolerant to all religions, Taoism 
excepted, and was most progressive, encouraging the 
industries and arts. During his reign many foreigners 
travelled to the capital, among others the famous Marco 
Polo, who has left us such glowing accounts of the 
Empire as it then existed. His successors were less 
great than he, the last of the dynasty, Shun Ti, giving 
himself up to a life of pleasure, which caused revolts 
throughout the country, the one that caused the down- 
fall of the dynasty being led by Chu Yuen-chang. 

Literature and the arts flourished ; in the former realm, 
both the novel and the drama date from this period; though 
there are not many very famous names to record, a few of 
note are as follow : Chao Meng-fu (173), Ch'ien Hsuan, and 
Yen Hui. Yuan potteries are justly prized and the art of 
enamelling was introduced. 
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MING. Sovs. 17. Cap. Nanking, then Peking. 

A.D. 1368-1644. Duration 276 years. 

(483) T'AI TSU (Chu Yuan-chang) reigned 1 368-1 399. 
A youth of poor family he became a Buddhist priest 
but joined the standard of revolt raised by Kuo Tzu- 
hsing (1074), and rapidly rose to a position of power; 
in 1364 he proclaimed himself prince of Wu and then 
mounted the throne as founder of the Ming dynasty. 
In addition to his military genius he showed equal skill 
in the administration of the empire and also became a 
liberal patron of the literature and education. He 
organized the present system of examinations, restored 
the dress of the T'ang dynasty, published a penal code, 
abolished the punishments of mutilation, regulated 
taxation, fixed the coinage, created Buddhism and 
Taoism both state religions, and prohibited eunuchs 
from holding official posts. In all these reforms he 
was ably assisted by Ma Hou (1472), his devoted wife. 

Was succeeded by his grandson who, however, only 
held the throne for a few years, as Yung Lo, prince of Yen, 
fourth son of Chu Yiian-chang, overthrew him and seized 
the throne. 

(471) CH'ENG TSU (Chu Ti, known as Yung Lo, reigned 
1403-1425), moved the capital to Peking, ruled with a 
strong hand, drew up a penal code, patronized literature 
and issued a huge encyclopedia, was an ardent Buddhist, 
surrounding himself with priests. 

After rules by several incompetent emperors the throne 
iell to 

(452) SHEN TSUNG (Chu I-chiin), reigned 1573-1620. 
Mounting the throne at the age of ten, he ruled under 
the guidance of his famous minister, Chang Chii-cheng 
(41), who instilled a spirit of economy, love for the 
people, and fair treatment of ministers; the frontiers 
were extended and the country was very rich. Upon 
the death of Chang, a.d. 1582, however, the Emperor 
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abandoned himself to indulgence and extravagance; 
the state of the country became most distressful. Mean- 
while a great power had arisen to the northeast where 
the Manchu Tartar Nurhachu had established his 
capital at Mukden and was daily extending his frontiers ; 
rebellion was also rife to the west. 

(478) CHUANG LIEH TI (Chu Yii-chien), reigned 162;- 
1644, the last ruler of the dynasty, tried in vain to 
stem the tide. He put down the eunuchs who had 
become all powerful, and made an attempt to reorganize 
the army. The rebellion in the west under Li Tzu- 
ch'eng (1226) proved, however, fatal ; on April 9, 1644, 
the rebels entered Peking, and the Emperor committed 
suicide on the Coal Hill in the forbidden city. Mean- 
while Wu San-kuei (2342), commander of forces, 
engaged at Shan-hai-kuan against the Manchus, hearing 
of the tragedy, determined to tender allegiance to his 
enemy, the descendant of Nurhachu, and ask his aid 
in the destructior^of Li Tzu-ch'eng. 

Four conditions he made, (i) No Chinese women were 
to be taken into the Imperial seraglio. (2) The chuang 
yuatt, or triennial ''Senior Wrangler," was never to be a 
Manchu. (3) The Chinese were to adopt the Manchu 
dress, queue, etc., for life only, but were to be buried in 
Ming costume. (4) Chinese women were not to adopt the 
Manchu dress nor to cease to bind their feet. The result 
of this move was the triumphal march of the Manchu 
Tartars on Peking. 

Art made great progress under this dynasty, cloisonne, 
lacquer and bronze work were all very fine, while ceramics 
made great strides, especially under Wan Li. Painters of 
great merit, too numerous to mention in detail, flourished, 
a few famous names being Lin Liang, T'ang Yin, Shen 
Chou, Ch'iu Ying, Tung Ch i-ch'ang, etc. Among the poets 
fewer men of note appeared ; Hsieh Chin (yzy) is, however, 
well known, while many novels, plays and general works 
were produced. The buildings and monuments erected by 
the Emperor Yung Lo and his successors about Peking are 
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present-day monuments to their imagination and love' of 
beauty. 

Though the Ming dynasty encouraged literature and 
codified the laws of the state the territorial granting of 
land to scions of the reigning house was a mistake, created 
discontent among the people, and revived the feudal system. 
The tyrannical power of the eunuchs, the unsuccessful wars 
waged with Japan, the extravagance and improvidence of the 
last Rulers and the growing discontent of the people, caused 
the downfall of the dynasty. 



CH'ING. Sovs. 10. Cap. Peking. A.D. 1644-1912. 

Duration 268 years. 

(1742) SHUN CHIH (Fu-lin), reigned 1644-1661. His 
reign was almost entirely occupied in consolidating the 
new Empire; his kindly character and magnanimity are 
extolled. Several famous so-called pirates, who re- 
mained faithful to the Mings, made raids on various 
parts of the Empire. See Koxinga (Ch'eng Ch'eng- 
kung, 264). 

(941) K'ANG HSI (Hsuan-i), reigned 1661-1723. 
Ascended the throne at the age of eight and six years 
later took up the reigns of government. His early 
years were disturbed by the San Fan Rebellion, see 
Wu San-kuei (2342), but with his accession we enter 
upon the Golden Age of the Manchu dynasty. If fear 
and good fortune had given the throne to Shun Chih, 
love and reverence now secured it to K'ang Hsi. In 
literary attainments he proved an equal, if not the 
superior, to the Chinese scholars of the day. He was a 
general, a statesman, a philosopher, and more than all 
an ideal ruler. Instead of remaining secluded in the 
palace he made several progresses through his domains, 
thus endearing himself to the population. 

Certain difficulties with the Russians in Mongolia led to 
war which, however, was terminated in 1689 by the Treaty 
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of Nerchinsk; several missions were sent by Peter the Great 
to his court. By the famous Exemption Decree of 1712 he 
attempted to settle, for all time, the "land tax." 

;(2577) YUNG CHENG (Yun-chen), reigned 1723-1735. 
Ascended the throne at the age of 45, was just, public- 
spirited, and anxious for the welfare of his subjects, was 
averse to war and did not continue the vigorous policy of 
his father; nevertheless several successful border wars 
were conducted. He appointed the "Grand Council" 
and abolished slavery in its worst forms. 

(364) CH'IEN LUNG (Flung-li), reigned 1735-1799- 
An able ruler with an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and an indefatigable administrator, he rivals his grand- 
father's fame as sovereign and patron of letters; 
desiring conquest, under his rule the Empire attained 
its largest extent; Burmah and Nepal were forced to 
pay tribute, Chinese supremacy was established in Tibet, 
Kuldja and Kashgaria were added to the empire, and 
rebellions in Kansu and Formosa were suppressed. With 
Western nations relations were friendly, a Portuguese 
embassy arriving in 1750, Lord Macartney's in 1792, 
as well as missions from Holland and Spain. Foreign 
trade increased, the northern mart being Kiakhta, the 
southern Canton; here English trade was carried on by 
the East India Co. with a committee of Chinese known 
as the Co-Hongs, and the direct object of Lord Macart- 
ney's embassy was that communication with the Central 
Government might be established; in the attainment of 
this object he completely failed, as did his successor, 
Lord Amherst, in 1816. 

At the age of 86 Ch'ien Lung, after sixty years of rule, 
abdicated in favour of his fifteenth son. 

The Manchu dynasty had reached its zenith; at this 
point begins the era of decline. The Chinese had never 
accepted kindly the idea of an alien rule, and rebellions 
sprang up now here, now there. The most serious at this 
period was that of the "White Lily Sect," which broke out 
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in 1796 and raged on the borders of Honan, etc., for nine 
years. The Mohammedan rebellion in the northwest 1821- 
1847 attained most serious proportions, while in 1840 
there broke out the first European war, known as the 
" Opium War," see Lin Tse-hsii (12S9), Ki-ying (976); this 
was terminated by the Treaty of Nanking by which the five 
ports of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, Foochou, and Shanghai 
were opened to foreign trade; Hongkong was ceded to 
Great Britain and an indemnity was exacted. 

In 1842 the first iron steamer to round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the "Nemesis," arrived in Canton. 

In 1849 the rebellion eventually known as the T'ai- 
p'ing broke and during the years 1853-1864 the leader 
known as "T'ien Wang" (see Hung Hsiu-ch'uan 890) held 
his court at Nanking. Eventually, with the aid of the 
"Ever Victorious Army" under Col. Gordon, the revolt 
was suppressed. See Li Hung-chang (ii48), Tseng Kuo- 
fan (2021), Tso Ts'ung-fang (2027). 

The years 1856-1860 saw the second war with Great 
Britain, known as the "Arrow War," see Yeh Chen-ch'eng 
(2461); in this France joined; it was terminated by the 
Convention of Peking, by which Ministers were given the 
right to reside in Peking, Tientsin was added to the list of 
Treaty Ports, Kowloon was ceded to Great Britain and an 
indemnity was paid. The Treaty was negotiated by Prince 
Kung (1019) on the one side and Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros on the other. In 1861 the Tsung-li Yamen, or Chinese 
Foreign Office, under the presidency of Prince Kung, was 
instituted. From this period the figure of the great Empress 
Dowager Tz'u-hsi (21 16) begins to dominate the stage. The 
history of China since i860 is so extremely complicated as 
to be impossible to epitomize. I, therefore, give from this 
point a short chronology mentioning a few important events. 
1863 saw the founding of that wonderful service which has 
rendered China such signal service — the Customs. 1852- 
1865 was the period during which the T'ai-p'ing rebellion 
raged, while the Japanese-Chinese war occupied the years 
1894-95. Then followed the period of "Encroachment," 
the leasing of Port Arthur to the Russians took place in 
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March, 1897; of Kiachou to the Germans in November,. 
1897; of Weihaiwei to the British April, 1898; when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach enunciated in the House of Commons 
the Policy of "the Open Door in China." 1901 saw also 
an agreement with France as to certain rights in regard to 
Kwangchou ; and with Japan in regard to Fokien. (China 
agreed to cede no territory in this province except to Japan.) 
1898, fateful year, saw also the tragic "Hundred Days'' 
when the Emperor Kuang Hsu was for the first time de 
facto ruler, and when he issued the famous Reform Edicts 
which brought down upon him the wrath of all conservatives. 
The Reactionary Party triumphed, on September 21 the 
Emperor was made prisoner, and on the 22nd a Decree 
signed by him was issued saying "the continuance of 
government by the Emperor has been made subject to the 
advice of the Empress Dowager." A reign of terror 
followed, the Reformers were many of them put to death, 
others fled, and China continued upon the road she had 
trodden for so many centuries. Anti-foreignism was rife 
in the land and finally burst forth in one last frenzied 
attempt, known as the " Boxer Rising," to sweep the alien 
away. The legations in Peking were besieged June 20- 
August 14, 1900, and were relieved by an International 
force; the Manchu Court fled on the day the siege was 
raised to the ancient capital of Hsi-an-f u where it remained 
until January 7, 1902. From this moment became evident 
a change of policy, the ancient examinations were abolished. 
Dr. Martin was called as advisor of Education while Dr. 
Hayes and Dr. Richard were appointed respectively presi- 
dents of the Shantung and Shensi Colleges. 

1904^05 the Russo-Japanese War was waged. 1908, 
November 14, Emperor Kuang Hsii died; on the 15th, the 
Empress Dowager followed him to the grave; and P'u Yi, 
aged two and a half years, became Emperor with the title of 
Hstian Tung, his father Prince Chun acting as Regent. 

1910. Japan annexed Korea. 191 1. October 10, the 
Revolution which overthrew the Manchu dynasty broke out. 
Sun Yat-sen was appointed Provisional President with the 
Republican capital at Nanking. February 12, 1912, the 
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liepublic of China, with Yuan Shih-kai as President, was 
formally established. 

1913; A rebellion headed by Sun Yat-sen and Huang 
Hsing broke but was suppressed. 1915. Janiury 18, 
Japan's 21 Demands were presented to China;- April 26, 
these were revised; May i, China despatched her reply and 
■on the 7th' Japan presented an "Ultimatum" to China; 
Mdy 8, the Detnands were accepted by China. Jti the 
autumn of this year an agitation was started for. the 
restorat:ion of monarchy, and on October 15 Yuan issued a 
decree calling for a vote upon this question. December 11 
the Council of State elected Yuan Empferor and he an- 
nounced that he would accept the throne, but postponed the 
■coronation. Uprisings against; the monarch broke out in 
Yunnan and Ssuchuan while sullen discontent throughout 
China showed plainly that the wishes of the people were for 
a. continuance of a Republican form of government; in 
response to this feeling Yuan indefinitely postponed his 
•coronation. 1916. On March 21 he cancelled the action of 
the Council of State and. directed the petitions that he might 
-accept the emperorship should be returned to the petitioners 
for destruction. On March 26 was issued a mandate restor- 
ing the Republic, and in June Yuan Shih-kai died after an 
illness of a few weeks. 
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